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Teachers of the State 


More than 8000 persons engaged in educa- 
tional work in New York State attended the 
annual meeting of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Buffalo, Thanksgiving week, and it was 
declared there that the state membership had 
reached nearly 20,000, an increase of 5000 over 
the preceding year. One 
of the significant de- 
velopments of the con- 
vention was the appoint- 
ment of a committee to 
report next year on the 
advisability of district 
meetings, so that teach- 
ers in the smaller cities, 
which can not entertain 
the big convention, or 
attend its session, may 
have the benefits of 
large gatherings of edu- 
cators at several points 
in the State. 

John A. DeCamp, su- 
perintendent of schools 
of Utica, was reelected 
president of the state 
association; Miss Clara 
Soden, Moores Forks, 
district superintendent 
in Clinton county, vice 
president, to succeed 
Miss Julia Markham, a 
grammar school prin- 
cipal of Schenectady. 
Two new members of 
the executive committee 
were chosen, Herbert 
S. Weet, superintendent 
of schools of Rochester, and Austin R. Colson, 
grammar school principal of Albany. Syra- 
cuse was chosen as the place of meeting in 
1922. 

As the outcome of the general sessions reso- 
lutions were adopted urging legislation to insure 
financial independence of school boards; oppos- 
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ing the transfer of health education from the 
state department of education to any other de- 
permitting local 
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partment; urging legislation 


school authorities to establish sabbatical 


travel for such teachers as 
any 


year for study or 
have served continuously in supervisory 
unit for eight or more 
favoring a larger 
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years; 


Interesting and highly 
instructive meetings of 
all the groups 
and filled the 
three days of the con- 
vention, but the general 
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sessions were 
largely to discussion of 
matters that affect the 
administration of educa- 
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tional ex- 
cluding school expendi- 
tures in computing the 
tax budget limit; a law 
declaring school districts 
state districts, thereby establishing school ex- 
penditures to be for state purposes, or declara- 
tion by law that school boards should have ex- 
clusive power over funds raised for school 
purposes. Assemblyman Judson S. Wright of 
Chautauqua county, serving also as district 
superintendent, declared that separate jurisdic- 











tion over school affairs in many villages works 
exceedingly well and urged every friend of the 
schools to work for legislation making such 
procedure general, provided the members of the 
school boards were made elective by the people. 
Superintendent Frank D. Boynton of Ithaca 
declared the increasing cost of education, com- 
plicated by the new and necessary demands as 
educational processes are modernized, makes it 
imperative that school finances be entrusted to 
a separate body, competent to judge as to the 
needs to be met and responsible only to the 
people. The same topics took much of the 
time of the administration section, over whose 
deliberations Frank B. Gilbert, Deputy Com- 
sioner of Education, presided. 

Dr E. S. Burton, president of the University 
of Michigan, was the principal speaker at the 
second general session. Doctor Burton dis- 
cussed the modern trend of education through- 
out the Nation, declared himself in favor of a 
system that provided for more individual effort 
on the part of the pupil and urged a new brand 
of patriotism, as distinguished from what he 
called “narrow, selfish Americanism,” a patriot- 
ism based on service to all of mankind. He 
demanded an educational system that should 
teach the duties and obligations of world citi- 
zenship and patriotism. 

On Wednesday morning, Commissioner 
Graves, Commissioner Thomas E. Finegan of 
Pennsylvania and Superintendent Hartwell of 
Buffalo spoke, with Doctor Gilbert presiding. 
Former Commissioner John H. Finley was to 
have made an address, but was unable to be 
present. 

Superintendent Hartwell gave a humorous 
account of the finding of a report of the 
Babylon Teachers Association in the year 
605 B. C. According to Mr Hartwell, several 
miles of mythical inscriptions led one to be- 
lieve that the problems of that day were very 
similar to those of the present. Nebuchad- 
nezzar favored the teaching of millinery in the 
schools, but it appeared that the hanging gar- 
dens got more of the king’s treasure than the 
cause of education. 

Doctor Finegan paid a high compliment to 
Commissioner Graves and expressed the hope 
that the teachers as a body would work with 
him in consummating his ambition of putting 
New York State first in education, although 
he warned his hearers that they would have a 
fight on their hands to surpass Pennsylvania in 
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He suggested that the time 
might soon come when the teachers of the 
neighboring states should meet in joint con- 


this respect. 


ference. Financial independence of schools 
was strongly stressed by Doctor Finegan, who 
predicted the time will come when teachers and 
educational leaders generally will form a solid 
front and go to the people for their mandate in 
education. 

“ Educational Tendencies of Today” was the 
subject of the talk by Commissioner Graves, 
who said: 


“The most obvious movement is that of voca- 
tional education: a training for industry, com- 
merce and agriculture has become essential 
from the social complexities of the twentieth 
century, if our public schools are to meet the 
needs of all the people. We have, however, 
been so suddenly gravitated into this movement 
that there is grave danger of pupils taking up 
vocational work when they are better adapted 
to more intellectual lines. 

“Hence we have come to develop vocational 
guidance for children in the later years of the 
grammar school, or in the junior high school 
where that exists. This is being carried on 
through a study of vocations by reading, talks, 
slides and visits, but it will become scientific 
only when intelligence tests are generally 
utilized. 

“We have now come to understand that in- 
telligence is not unitary but a complex of vari- 
ous abilities, and that a man may stand high in 
one and low in another. To get an accurate 
index of the general intelligence of a person 
would require a test of his ability to think in 
all directions, but we can reduce these abilities 
to three large groups, usually known as abstract, 
mechanical and social intelligence respectively. 
We shall eventually come to be careful to see 
that each pupil enters on the line of work for 
which he is especially adapted as indicated by 
these tests of intelligence. 

“This testing of intelligence, however, is 
only one aspect of the present-day tendency in 
education to measure human achievement ac- 
curately and substitute scientific procedure for 
guess work. Another phase of this measure- 
ment tendency appears in educational scales and 
tests, which have been devised for measuring 
the changes brought about by natural growth 
and instruction. 

“The other fundamental tendency of present 
education is the effort to improve educational 
method through experimental schools. The in- 
dex name in this line is that of John Dewey, 
just as the measurement tendency is best repre- 
sented by Edward L. Thorndike. While there 
is the greatest activity in education today and 
an almost countless number of fruitful move- 
ments, the most fundamental and far-reaching 
are those indissolubly connected with the names 
of Thorndike and Dewey.” 
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Convention Notes 


Congratulations were extended to President 
Harding and Secretary Hughes because, 
“through the armament limitations conference 
they are striving to lessen the horrors of war, 
envy and hatred and to promote higher ideals 
of service and sacrifice.” 


The Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences 
illuminated its remarkable earth science exhibit 
and invited the visiting teachers to a reception 
in its new rooms to inspect the quarters and 
the exhibit. Exceptionally enthusiastic com- 
ment has been made on the exhibit by educators 
of note of this and other countries and the 
teachers who could avail themselves of the 
opportunity found their visit well repaid. 


Dr Abram R. Brubacher, president of State 
College for Teachers, addressed about 60 
alumni of the college at a dinner in the Ellicott 
Club, Tuesday night. 


Dr W. W. Atwood, president of Clark Uni- 
versity, addressing the geography section, urged 
a new presentation of the meaning of this im- 
portant study. “The problem of the world 
today,” he said, “is to learn to live together. 
The teaching of geography should have a direct 
bearing on the social problem, for geography is 
the study of the constant effort of man to adapt 
himself to a changing environment.” 


Speaking of the rapid spread of part-time 
education, Lewis A. Wilson, Director of the 
Division of Vocational and Extension Educa- 
tion of the State Department, said: “There 
are more pupils in the part-time schools of the 
State than in all the day commercial, home- 
making, and industrial classes, in spite of the 
fact that the vocational law is less than 10 
years old. Superintendents of schools are tak- 
ing a different attitude toward the work.” 


Intelligence tests and mental measurements 
received wide notice at the convention. Dr J. 
Cayce Morrison, in charge of this work for 
the State Department, was busy most of the 
time with demonstrations and answering ques- 
tions about the work. The administration sec- 
tion heard him and the mathematics section 
listened to explanations of tests in that sub- 
ject. In the commercial section, Professor Til- 
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ford of Syracuse University told how to meas- 
ure results in that work, and Dora F. Conley 
of Buffalo gave an exposition of intelligence 
testing in that city and its remarkable results. 
The section on exceptional children considered 
the subject both from the standpoint of the 
teacher and that of the clinician, Dr Harry J. 
3aker of Detroit giving an illustrated talk on 
the importance of mental measurements at an 
age when such information will be of most 
value to the child. 


Prof. George A. Works of the State College 
of Agriculture, outlined some of the faults the 
Committee of Twenty-one has found in rural 
schools in New York, especially the one-room 
schools. He noted defects in lighting, heating 
and general construction, said that teaching 
conditions in such schools are most difficult. 
The grade of teachers was often of the poorest. 
He declared that the course of instruction is 
adapted best for city pupils and that country 
school teachers find utmost difficulty in making 
the adjustments necessary to adapt the course 
to their needs. 


The meeting of the section on exceptional 
children was perhaps the most successful ever 
held by the section. There were 135 in attend- 
ance at the morning session and 200 in the 
afternoon. The feature of the program was 
the address by Dr Walter E. Fernald, superin- 
tendent of the Massachusetts School for Feeble- 
minded at Waverly, Mass., who spoke on “ The 
Obligation of the Public School toward the 
Mentally Defective Boy or Girl.” 


Speaking on “English in Business,” before 
the business teachers section, Alex F. Osborne 
said, “ The English that has lived through the 
ages is the best English for use in business. 
Tricky English will not do. A ‘cleverism’ 
calls attention to itself and detracts from that 
which one seeks to sell. It lacks sincerity. It 
is artificial, The sincerest and purest copy is 
the best.” 


Dr E. D. Angell, author of “Sneezy Let- 
ters,” demonstrated original games to show 
their value as exercise and amusement, before 
the physical education supervisors. Games 
that he called “biff,” “nose and toe tag,” 
“ostrich tag,” “turtle tag,” “kick it,’ “who 
am I” and “hook on” were among some of 
the new ones. 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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Junior Project Work in 


Nearly sixteen thousand boys and girls in 
the elementary schools of the State are en- 
rolled as junior project workers this year. 
This means that these boys and girls, between 
the ages of 10 and 19 years, are doing definite 
work in agriculture and homemaking in con- 
nection with school-directed study. Nearly all 
of them live on farms or in the rural com- 
munities. 

In enrolling for this work, pupils do so with 
the consent of their parents and with the un- 
derstanding that opportunity will be given them 
to conduct their projects at home under the 
supervision of the teacher or other designated 
leader. Proper cultural directions are given 
by the teacher with the aid of bulletins and 
project manuals supplied by the State College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University. 

In counties employing county leaders of 
junior extension the work is under the general 
supervision of the county leader of junior ex- 
tension and under the special supervision of the 
local leader. 

“The primary purpose of junior project 
work is the educational development of boys 
and girls.” It is the making use of the en- 
vironment of children for their education. It 


the Elementary Schools 
is a means rather than an end. It is pre- 
vocational and not vocational. 

The program of work is conducted coopera- 
tively by the State Department of Education 
and the State College of Agriculture. The 
Department of Education is responsible for the 
administration of the work, since it is educa- 
tional and carried on with boys and girls en- 
rolled in the public schools; the College of 
Agriculture is responsible for the subject mat- 
ter used, since with its staff of experts this 
institution is able to supply the bulletins and 
material necessary for this purpose. 

There are sixteen organized counties employ- 
ing twenty county leaders and assistant county 
leaders. Funds for the work are provided 
locally and by federal and state aid. The 
organized counties are: Allegany, Chemung, 
Chenango, Delaware, Erie, Livingston, Madi- 
son, Montgomery, Nassau, Oneida, Oswego, 
Otsego, Putnam, Rensselaer, St Lawrence, 
Schoharie. In five of these counties the lead- 
ers are employed through the special schools 
of agriculture. In all of them the work is 
administered by a county board of junior ex- 
tension on which the school authorities and 


(Concluded om page 69) 
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The “project method” is attracting con- 
siderable attention in educational conferences 
and in current publications. An essential tenet 
of this method of teaching is that some whole- 
hearted, purposeful activity in which the pupil 
has a vital interest should be made the basis of 
instruction and that the training which a school 
offers should more nearly approach life situa- 
tions. It draws a sharp distinction between the 
selection of subject matter from the standpoint 
of the pupil’s physical and mental experience as 
contrasted with the experience of the teacher 
or textbook maker. As Prof. John Dewey 
points out, “instruction in subject matter that 
does not fit into any problems already stirring 
in the student’s experience or that is not pre- 
sented in such a way as to arouse the problem, 
is more than useless for intellectual purposes.” 

Instruction in vocational agriculture lends 
itself very readily to the project method of 
teaching. The local production enterprises 
furnish the nuclei about which the class and 
field instruction centers. Because of the con- 
crete nature of the teaching it is less difficult 
than in most subjects for the pupils to bring to 
school problems that have originated out of a 
real need for knowledge and skill. 

Proper motives in project work constitute 
an essential element in the successful use of 
the project as a teaching device. It is de- 
fensible to state that in most instances the suc- 
cess of project work is directly proportional to 
the presence of a real and self-conceived in- 
terest on the part of pupils. As Professor 
Kilpatrick has pointed out, the pupil must 
“purpose.” Again if the purposing is to be 
effective there must be action. In the worka- 


Junior Project Work 
(Concluded from page 68) 

the farm and home bureau organizations are 

equally represented. About 70 per cent of the 

enrolments are in the organized counties. 

One of the attractions at the State Fair for 
several years has been the boys’ and girls’ 
building. This is the building in which the 
boys and girls of the elementary schools ex- 
hibit their junior project and other school work. 
Perhaps the most interesting features of the 
exhibit this year were demonstrations by teams 
of boys and girls selected from various coun- 
ties in the State. These demonstrations were 
made possible by an appropriation of $1200 by 
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Project Method in Vocational Agriculture 





day world the motive of financial remuneration 
is unquestionably a powerful force motivating 
all phases of human endeavor. So also in the 
projects dealing with crop and animal pro- 
duction the motive of financial gain seems to 
be an impelling and at the same time one of 
the most valuable motives in teaching voca- 
tional pupils. Following is a summary of the 
project work of pupils enrolled in high school 
departments of agriculture during the past 
school year: 
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All pupils enrolling for instruction in voca- 
tional agriculture in the high school are re- 
quired to engage in supervised practical work 
for at least six months of the year. In most 
instances this practical work is conducted in the 
form of a home project. During the months 
when school is not in session the teacher of 
agriculture is engaged in supervising the prac- 
tical work of the boys. For the school year 
1921-22 82 high schools are employing teachers 
of agriculture on a full-time basis. 


the State Fair Commission to pay travel and 
maintenance expenses of championship demon- 
stration teams. 

The daily demonstrations of seed selection, 
cultural care of crops, proper feeding and care 
of animals, canning fruits and vegetables and 
making of clothing attracted large crowds dur- 
ing the six days of the fair. On Thursday 
the teams were judged and awarded prizes ac- 
cording to the excellence of their work in 
demonstration. First, second and third prizes 
were awarded to teams in both agriculture and 
homemaking. The demonstrations were educa- 


tional both to visitors and to the boys and girls 
who participated in them. 
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Many Buildings Planned 


The village of Malone will vote December 
15th on a proposition to raise $250,000 to build 
a new schoolhouse. The proposals to be sub- 
mitted to the voters include one for disposing of 
two buildings at present in use. 

Baldwin, Nassau county, has just determined 
by taxpayers’ action to put nearly $200,000 into 
new buildings and sites. For one new eight- 
room school, $90,000 is provided, and for an 
eight-room addition to another school, $95,000 
is provided. To acquire property adjoining the 
high school, $3250 is appropriated. Preliminary 
plans for the new work are complete, and work 
will be rushed on construction as soon as formal 
approval from the necessary authorities is ob- 
tained. 

Ocean Side, also in Nassau county, opened 
within the month a new school taking the place 
of one burned last May. Children who have 
been studying since that time in improvised 
classrooms in fire houses, halls and stores, were 
again gathered in one school home. In the 
meantime, the burned structure is being rebuilt, 
at a cost of $230,000 and upon completion will 
be used for a high school only. 

After four years of dickering with various 
contractors who refused to get their bids within 
the $100,000 appropriation made by the city, 
Tonawanda at last has let contracts for a new 
building that is to be ready for occupancy by 
September 1922. The most recent bids were 
well within the limit fixed. 

A contract for one of Schenectady’s new 
grade schools, let recently, calls for the outlay 
of about $200,000. 

Lyons will open bids December Ist for a new 
school. The State Department of Education 
recently approved plans for a structure to re- 
place the one burned two years ago, with the 
loss of two lives, and Lyons is losing no time 
in getting action on the new plans. 

The school authorities of Batavia have asked 
the State Department to make a thorough in- 
spection of the high school building in that 
place. The question of a new building has been 
agitated by citizens for several years and dur- 
ing the war $200,000 was appropriated, but plans 
drawn at that time necessitated the expenditure 
of twice the sum available and the project was 
dropped. The demand for the new high school 


has been raised again and it is expected that 
definite action will be taken soon. 


On December 6th voters of the Schuylerville 
school district in Saratoga county will decide 
on a bond issue of $100,000 to cover the cost of 
a new school building. 

Contracts will be awarded in February for a 
$300,000 public school in Rochester. The new 
building will be of two stories, with 22 class- 
rooms, a kindergarten, manual training and 
household arts rooms, assembly hall, library, 
teachers’ rest room, lunch room, office and doc- 
tor’s or first-aid room. 


——— ) —-—_ 


Bulletin for Health Teachers 


A valuable pamphlet entitled “ Suggestions 
for a program for Health Teaching in the 
Elementary Schools” by J. Mace Andress and 
Mabel C. Bragg has just been published by the 
United States Bureau of Education. It is rich 
in practical and helpful suggestions for dealing 
with various phases of the teaching of health 
education. It will be of interest to classroom 
teachers, supervisors, superintendents and even 
to parents. It does not outline a formal pro- 
gram from grade to grade but attempts, as 
stated in the introduction, “to define the goals 
for an effective program of health education in 
the schools” and to “outline in a general way 
the school health activities and the methods of 
teaching that may prove successful.” The 
pamphlet will be especially helpful to those 
who are doing the actual classroom instruction 
in health work, including classroom teachers, 
instructors in physical education, supervisors of 
nutrition and others whose special activity is in 
this field. Whatever the program of health 
education in the school organization there will 
be ample opportunity to make very practical 
use of the suggestions offered in this timely 
bulletin. 

Single copies are sold for 10 cents each. 
Additional copies are sold at 6 cents each and 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


(+ 


The Board of Regents has reappointed for 
terms of five years from January 1, 1922 the 
following members of the State Examinations 
Board: President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University, Superintendent Herbert S. 
Weet of Rochester, and Superintendent William 
L. Ettinger of New York. 
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Ambassador Vittorio Rolandi Ricci 


Degree for Italian Ambassador 


The honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred on Senator Vittorio Rolandi Ricci, 
Italian Ambassador to the United States, by the 
Board of Regents at a special convocation in 
Chancellors Hall on November 28th. The 
Ambassador, in turn, presented to the State a 
bust of Dante, which has been placed at the 
right of the entrance to the main reading room 
of the State Library. 

The degree was conferred by Commissioner 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, who characterized 
the distinguished guest as “scholar, teacher, 
jurist, diplomat, humorist and benefactor of 
his people,” at a session that was presided over 
by Regent Herbert L. Bridgman of Brooklyn. 

The Ambassador, in an address delivered in 
Italian and translated by one of the secretaries 
of the Italian embassy, spoke feelingly of the 
tie between America and his own land, referred 
to the love of Dante which has been kept alive 
in this country and predicted from the con- 
ference on limitation of armaments at Wash- 
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ington a “greater light” that will “shine over 
civilization.” 

“The full faith of our highest ideals will be 
crowned by happy success,” he predicted, pic- 
turing President Harding as the leader of the 
greatest of democracies, exemplifying in efforts 
for world peace the best ideals of its fore- 
fathers. 

The bust the Ambassador presented to the 
State he declared was to be a “monument to 
the reverence the American people have for 
Italian art, language and poetry.” 

soth Dr John H. Finley, former Commis- 
sioner of Education, and Mgr. John T. Slat- 
tery of Watervliet, charmed the visitor with 
addresses in which the great Florentine and 
his country were extolled. Doctor Finley told 
of having been the recipient of a canteen in 
the church in Florence almost sacred to Dante, 
and Doctor Slattery lauded the poet of six 
centuries ago as the great champion of moral 
right, uncompromisingly standing for the 
triumph of justice and the overthrow of evil. 

Dr James I. Wyer, Director of the State 
Library, accepted the Dante bust on behalf of 
the State. 


—o——_ 


A College Year Saved 


A new first year class will begin work at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology on 
January 3d, will continue its studies through 
the summer, and those who are successful will 
become members of the regular second year 
class at the opening of the college year next 
October. Admission to this “junior grade” 
first year class will be by examination, which 
will be conducted at Cambridge, Mass., De- 
cember 14 to 17 inclusive. This will mean the 
saving of a year in the college course of a 
student who finishes his high school or other 
preparatory work by the first of January, as 
many do, especially in this State. Circulars 
containing general information about entrance 
requirements, fees and regulations will be sent 
to those who apply to Walter Humphreys, 
registrar of the institute. 


—o-———_ 


Mrs Pliny T. Sexton, wife of the Chancellor 
Emeritus of the University, died at her home in 
Palmyra on November 22d, at the age of 82 


years. 
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Where the State Library Goes 


It was only a small green card, officially an 
“application blank,” which came in the mail 
one morning with a hundred other items of all 
sorts from every part of the State. Yet the 
facts borne on its face, plus a lively fancy, 
furnish a sharp picture typical of one of the 
many services rendered by the State Library. 

The disarmament conference is discussing 
the penetration of China by the great powers. 
There is military penetration, economic pene- 
tration, racial penetration, each term carrying 
its obvious sinister import. The State Library 
is continually effecting a peaceful book penetra- 
tion of New York State. The little card just 
referred to suggests the service. 

It comes from Lone Pine, White Lake 
Corners—names which had they been the 
creation of Dickens could scarcely have better 
suggested remoteness, solitude, and that “long 
which marks so many 


and dreary winter” 
Corners of our State. 

The card is a request formally made by a 
farmer’s wife, indorsed by the local school 
teacher, to borrow books directly from the 
State Library, “as there are no high schools 
or libraries for miles around.” And the sub- 
jects on which books are especially requested 
are Making a golf course, Palmistry, the Life 
of Mary Baker Eddy. 

Here are the facts. No very lively imagina- 
tion is required to bring the picture before the 


mind’s eye. The lone pine, the white lake, the 


farmhouse and its book-thirsty occupants, miles 


from schools or libraries, making their appeal 
and requisition to the one great collection at the 
Capital on which all similarly situated citizens 
of the State have the right and the invitation 
to draw. 

The case is but one of a thousand. The sub- 
jects on which books are requested are almost 
as numerous as the requests themselves. While 
ordinarily the State Library prefers to use as 
its local agents or branches the schools or other 
libraries, yet there are a million and a half 
people in the Empire State outside the easy 
reach of any public library and of these there 
must be tens of thousands almost equally re- 
mote from high schools or colleges. 

And so there go out from the State’s great 
book collection at Albany every business day in 
the year, singly, by twos and threes, or in more 
formal groups of twenty-five, fifty, or a hun- 
dred, for periods of two, four or six weeks, 
up to six months, by messenger, by mail, by 
express, by freight, to the blind as well as to 
the sighted, books sought or requested, to the 
number of nearly two hundred thousand in the 
last year. 

What a few books or even one book may 
mean to the farmer's wife, children, neighbors, 
to the farmer himself, can be fully appreciated 
only by those who have lived thus far from 
books and who have known at first hand the 
sorry mental fodder which is furnished such 
communities through the exploitation of the 
commercial book and periodical subscription 
agent. The picture has been etched with sharp 
sure lines by Ruth Comfort Mitchell, in the 
poem which appears on the following page, and 
which brings the poet’s imagination to bear 
upon such a situation as the little green card 
brought to the notice of the State Library 
officials. 

The moral of this story is, of course, the 
Library’s wish to enlist in extending its service, 
and in bringing it to the notice of those who 
will most benefit by it, all those to whom this 
bulletin goes every two weeks. While the 
State Library’s collections have never been 
fully restored since their destruction by fire in 
1911, and while its current book appropriations 
are unfortunately insufficient to meet even 
present requests upon it, yet its resources are 
beginning to be such as to encourage its officials 
to stimulate others to make known the oppor- 
tunities that it offers. 

J. I. Wyer 
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‘*The Orient, Half Morocco, 
8 vo”’ 


She bought a book, once, with the butter money — 
A wild, undreamed of, reckless thing to do! 

(So much to manage for the winter schooling; 
That split in Hannah Mary’s Sunday shoe... . ) 


The cover bravely flaunted gold and scarlet,— 
Gave hint and promise of the hidden feast, 
Fine-grained and limber, sleek beneath the fingers, 
Frankly symbolic of the gorgeous east. 


She wrapt it up and laid it in the bureau; 
She knew she would n't get to read it soon,— 
Not while she had the harvesters to cook for, 
Tho’ maybe . .. of a Sunday afternoon. 


How often, then, her thoughts went winging to it, 
Thro’ all the cumbered days she had to wait, 

Till, in a scanty hour of hard-won leisure, 

She entered shyly thro’ the latticed gate: 


Dim harims . . . sultans . .. yashmaks . . . cloudy 


nargillehs,— 
Strange sounding words from far-off story lands; 
The farm-house fades; the Wishing Carpet bears her 
To Kairowan, across the golden sands. 


Since then, thro’ all the somber woof of living, 
For her the mystic Orient weaves its spells; 
Faintly, at dawn, down thro’ the dairy pasture, 
She seems to hear the chime of temple bells. 


Now she can see across the piles of mending — 
(There is a window in her prison tower!) 
Beyond the baking and the baby tending 

The Mueddin calls across the sunset hour. 


When the fierce August sun in grudging mercy, 
Threatening worse torments for the morrow, sets, 
The battered barns, the tanks, the gilded hay cocks, 
Are distant domes and towers and minarets. 


The sullen farmer, summoned in to supper, 
Weary and silent as he slouches down, 

To her fresh eyes becomes a mighty Caliph 
Whose minions tremble at his slightest frown. 


Subtlest of all —of course they do not mark it — 
She in herself is gently touched with grace — 
The swifter carriage of her toil-warped figure, 
The ghost of girlhood in her furrowed face. 


Sometimes they have to call her twice, and sharply; 
(They see her, and they think that she is there!) 
Thro’ all the homely clamor, she is hearing 

Oh, very near and clear, The Call to Prayer! 


Qe 


Death of Dean Peck 


Scores of teachers and school officials in New 
York State felt a sense of personal loss in the 
death of Henry A. Peck, vice chancellor of 
Syracuse University, whose funeral took place 
in Crouse College November 19th. Doctor 
Peck was a graduate of the university, served 
for many years as a member of the faculty and 
later as dean of the College of Liberal Arts, 
and became vice chancellor about the time Chan- 
cellor Day announced his resignation. Upon 
Doctor Peck’s shoulders was piled the mass of 
administrative detail soon to be relinquished by 
Doctor Day, and this together with the work 
he was then assuming proved too great a burden. 
He refused to slacken his pace, though repeat- 
edly warned, and his collapse was inevitable. 


French High School Fund 


Generous responses have been made to the 
request of the French Restoration Fund Com- 
mittee for contributions from the school chil- 
dren of this State toward a fund to be used for 
the erection of two high schools in the de- 
vastated region of France, transmitted to the 
schools through Commissioner Graves. To 
December 5th, a total of $2047.75 has been 
received by the Department. The contribu- 
tions are being carefully tabulated by the de- 
partment auditor, and will be transmitted by 
him to the general committee in New York. 

Gifts have come from all sections of the 
State, from remote rural districts and from the 
larger cities. One school near Albany sent to 
the Department a box containing the coins 
brought to the school by the pupils. The 
largest contribution thus far received is $163.73 
from the Amsterdam public schools; the 
smallest gift, coming from a district school 
with few pupils, was 25 cents. The schools of 
Newburgh contributed $93.59; those of LeRoy 
$75; Ossining $52.31; East Aurora $46.66; 
Little Falls $44.50; Herkimer $43. Many gifts 
from the academies of the State have also been 
received. 

It is the plan of the committee to build in 
the war area of France two model high schools 
equal to the better high schools of this country. 
They will be known, respectively, as the Wash- 
ington-Lafayette and the Foch-Pershing High 
Schools. The necessary funds are being con- 
tributed by the school children of this country, 
several states having already collected their 
quotas. 

—_—o——. 


No Truant Officer Needed 


“Pete” Yousey owns a lumber camp in the 
Adirondacks, has five children, three of school 
age and the others almost ready for school, and 
lives 8 miles from the nearest school. Mr 
Yousey is also a school trustee. His youngsters 
could not get to school in bad weather, so Mr 
Yousey brought the school to them. One room 
on the second floor of his house has been re- 
modeled, the district has engaged a teacher, and 
there school is held every school day in the 
year. Incidentally, Mr Yousey’s children are 
the only ones in the neighborhood, and his house 
is the only oné for miles around, so that the 
teacher rooms and boards there. 
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Special Art Room, Kingston High School 


Art Courses 


Try as we may to provide one subject in the 
elementary school course which will entirely 
take care of art instruction we shall not suc- 
ceed. To be taught effectively art must be in- 
cluded in all subjects, in language and in geog- 
raphy no less than in a special subject called 
drawing or industrial arts. The State Depart- 
ment of Education indorses art education, in- 
cluding instruction in drawing and handwork. 

A recent investigation of art and industrial 
arts in sixteen eastern cities places the time 
allotment for art and industrial arts approxi- 
mately as follows: in the elementary grades, 
135 minutes a week; in grades 7 and 8, 90 
minutes for art only, additional time being 
given for special work in industrial arts for 
the boys and home economics for the girls. 
The investigation referred to was made by 
J. Winthrop Andrews, supervisor of art at 
Yonkers. It should be helpful to the school 
administrator in arranging the program for art 
education. 

Three courses in drawing may be offered in 
all high school departments as follows: ele- 
mentary design, elementary representation, in- 
termediate drawing and elementary mechanical 
drawing. Each of these coursés requires two 
45-minute periods a week throughout the year. 
In high schools approved for advanced work 


number of additional courses are 
The amount of time given to these 
advanced courses ranges from two to five 
periods a week. In order to meet the require- 
ments set up by the State for approval, schools 
desiring to offer advanced courses must employ 
a qualified teacher who possesses a special cer- 
tificate to teach drawing. They must also pro- 
vide a special room adequately equipped for 
the carrying on of advanced work. 

In addition to the elementary and secondary 
courses mentioned above, instruction in art with 
a distinct vocational emphasis is now being 
offered in evening schools in the larger com- 
munities. Nearly one hundred such classes are 
operating at the present time. The greatest 
number of classes given in a single school are 
conducted at the New York Evening School of 
Industrial Art. 


in art a 
available. 


——_———— 


Twelve Indian girls, representatives of the 
Six Nations, are taking special homemaking 
courses at Cornell, and some of them will stay 
through the winter for courses in gardening, 
floriculture and other agricultural lines. When 
they return to their reservations they are ex- 
pected to act as teachers to the men and women 
of their tribes, many of whom are eager to learn 
modern methods of homemaking and agricul- 
ture. 
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Governors of New York 


3 Morgan Lewis, 1804-7 





Governor Morgan Lewis 


Morgan Lewis, who was Governor of New 
York State from 1804 to 1807, is less well 
known than the two previous Governors and 
was not nearly so conspicuous as they even in 
his own time. He owed his nomination and 
election to the fact that he was available, in 
the sense that he could be more easily elected 
than stronger men who had more enemies, and 
also to the thought that he would be more 
pliable in following the directions given to him 
by the great Clinton and Livingston families 
that then controlled the destinies of the Repub- 
lican party. 

Before Lewis became Governor he had served 
in the Continental army, but as he had accepted 
the post of quartermaster general under Gates 
he had little opportunity to distinguish himself 
in that position. After the war was over he 
was admitted to the bar and consequently 
served as a member of the assembly from New 
York City and later from Dutchess county. He 


became the judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, the Attorney General of the State, and 
in 1792 the Chief Justice of its Supreme Court 

As Governor he made some serious mistakes 
in having appointed to offices men who were 
the inferior of those that were replaced and 
made himself unpopular with the Clinton branch 
of the Republican party and also with the peo- 
ple, who were antagonistic to the financial in- 
terests, by using his influence to charter the 
Merchants Bank in New York City. 

In his first message in 1804 he urged upon 
the Legislature the necessity of providing for 
public education in these words: “Common 


under the guidance of respectable 
teachers should be established in every village, 


and the indigent be educated at the public ex- 


schools 


pense. The higher seminaries also should re- 
ceive every patronage and support within the 
of enlightened legislators. Learning 
would thus flourish, and vice be more effectually 
restrained than by volumes of penal statutes.” 

In a special message in 1805 he advocated the 
establishment of a common school fund, and 
in the same year the Legislature passed an act 
for that purpose. He also took up the ques- 
tion of the improvement of the militia and the 
legislation to that end was enacted. 

After his retirement to private life he de- 
voted his attention to agriculture. In 1812 
President Madison offered him the office of 
Secretary of War, which he declined. During 
the War of 1812 he was quartermaster general 
of the armies of the United States and later 
given the title of major general. 


means 


———$o-——_- 


Calendar of Education Meetings 


Associated Academic Principals, Syracuse, De- 
cember 29-31 

National Society for Vocational 
Kansas City, Mo., January 5-7 

State Association of District Superintendents, 
Rochester, January 11-13 

Conference of teachers of art and industrial 
arts, Poughkeepsie, January 21 

National Council of Education, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 26—-March 4 

Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 26-March 4 


Education, 
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Increased Circulation of Lantern 
Slides 


The November shipments of lantern slides 
by the Visual Instruction Division aggregated 
72,000 slides, an increase of 40 per cent over the 
highest previous November record. Ten years 
ago the number of slides furnished by the State 
for the entire year was scarcely more than dur- 
ing a single month at present. 

Many slides are furnished for the use of or- 
ganizations of various kinds, but the most grati- 
fying aspect of the ever increasing demand is 
the larger use made of visual aids in conducting 
the regular class exercises in the fundamental 
subjects of the school course. The importance 
of bringing into the schoolroom the means of 
training pupils in observation is coming to be 
recognized in actual practice. Further, screen 
pictures offer a concrete basis for clear and ex- 
act expression by pupils. 

Practically all the present loan collection has 
been assembled and organized since the Capitol 
fire. In making additions the Division gives 
much attention to the quality, significance and 
permanent value of the pictures selected. Nearly 
fifty pamphlets have been prepared, giving titles, 
call numbers, notes and bibliography on as many 
rather large and important fields of study. 

The following appreciative comment has just 
been received from an educator of national 
reputation: “The visual instruction of the chil- 
dren of the State of my birth certainly has a 
chance to be gilt-edged. Nothing can take the 
place of visual instruction for giving definite 
ideas. The Washington list is the best piece of 
work of this kind that I have ever seen. I had 
no idea that so difficult a piece of work could 
be done so well. Children will naturally wish 
to read more about Washington to reinforce 
the eye impressions.” 

The success of the special collection of South 
America, which is supplied under positive con- 
ditions as to equipment and use, is ample evi- 
dence of both the value and the practicability 
of using the lantern systematically in the class- 
room of the elementary school. All the avail- 
able sets have been definitely assigned up to 
April 3d. Some sets are still available for the 
fourth quarter. 

In most school buildings now being erected 
baseboard receptacles for lantern connection are 
being provided. Inquiries about slide projectors 
have never been so frequent as at present. 


Columbia Offers Prizes 


Columbia University’s high school oratorical 
contest will take place on the evening of Janu- 
ary 13th. Not more than ten speakers will be 
heard and their orations must be original and 
argumentative, not descriptive. In order to se- 
lect the ten, sectional contests will be held 
among the various high schools of the State 
and the winners sent to the finals at Columbia. 
The prizes are to be purses of $100, $50 and 
$25, or in lieu of the first prize, the winner 
may have a scholarship for one year at Co- 
lumbia. 

Besides the oratorical contest, Columbia also 
offers prizes in an essay competition, for which 
the prizes are the same as in the speaking con- 
test. Only one essay from a school will be ac- 
cepted, but it is hoped that most of the high 
schools of the State will be represented among 
the essays submitted for final award. The sub- 
ject chosen is “ The Place of Education in Ath- 
letics.” Each essay must contain no more than 
1500 words, and must be submitted to the secre- 
tary of the university before January Ist. 


— 1) -— 


Convention Notes 
(Concluded from page 67) 


Two sessions of the library section were held 
in the Buffalo Public Library on November 
22d. About fifty were in attendance at each 
meeting, including school librarians, teachers 
and others interested in school library matters. 
Librarians from four of the normal schools 
were present. Among those having a part in the 
program were Mary G. Richardson, librarian of 
the Geneseo Normal School; C. C. Certain, head 
of the English department of Cass Technical 
High School of Detroit; Edith M. Parker, 
story teller of the Buffalo public schools; Anna 
G. Hall; Bessie L. Eldridge, librarian of the 
Oswego Normal School; and Sabra W. Vought, 
inspector of school libraries. The following 
officers were elected: Ella W. Green, librarian 
of the Jamestown High School, president; 
Grace Viele, librarian of tle Buffalo Normal 
School, secretary. 

HY) 


Girls in the grammar schools of New York 
City made 26,000 garments for families of men 
out of work and for overseas relief projects 
during the last year, according to a report of 
the Junior Red Cross. 





- 
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Retirement Board Members 

In accordance with the provisions of law, the 
delegates previously elected from the various 
supervisory units of the State to represent the 
teachers retirement system, met in Buffalo on 
November 21st to elect three members of the 
Teachers Retirement Fund Board. The new 
members chosen at that time are Randolph T. 
Congdon, principal of the Potsdam State Nor- 
mal School, for three years; Alice R. Hitch- 
cock, a teacher in the Newburgh High School, 
for two years; Charles S. Gibson, principal of 
Brighton School, Syracuse, for one year. Their 
terms of office begin with the date of their 
election. 

E. G. Lantman, who has been a member 


of the retirement beard since its organi- 
zation, submitted his resignation to the 


Commissioner of Education after the Buffalo 
meeting. Doctor Graves, on November 29th, 
appointed Charles H. Cheney, district superin- 
tendent of the second supervisory district of 
Westchester county, to fill the vacancy caused 
by Mr Lantman’s resignation. His term will 
expire June 15, 1923. Superintendent Cheney 
had previously served efficiently on the old re- 
tirement board. The other members of the 
board are Jacob H. Herzog of Albany, ap- 
pointed by the Regents; George P. Bristol of 
Ithaca, appointed by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; and State Comptroller James A. 
Wendell. 

The annual meeting of the board is fixed by 
statute for the second Wednesday in January. 
It is expected that a permanent secretary will 
be elected at that time. 

—o— 


Committee of 15 Inquiry 

A searching investigation of the program of 
education, as set forth in the laws of the various 
states and the policies announced and accepted 
by state departments of education; the cost of 
carrying out such program; the extent to which 
such program falls short of fulfilment and the 
cost of actually carrying it out in full is now 
getting under way. The conference committee 
of fifteen, composed of representatives of the 
Board of Regents, the mayors of the State and 
representatives of the general public is to use 
the result of the survey in New York State as 
a part of its report. 
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Prof. George D. Strayer of Teachers College, 
Columbia, an authority on educational adminis- 
tration, has been entrusted with the active direc- 
tion of the inquiry, and to that end has been 
granted a leave of absence of two years from 
his college duties. The examination is to be 
nationwide, but is to start with New York State. 

Representatives of the conference committee 
met in New York City November 18th and lis- 
tened to the plans as outlined by Doctor Strayer. 
He announced that a fund of $170,000 had been 
contributed by educational foundations to de- 
fray the expense of the investigation and that 
the proposed survey will cover a period of two 
years. 

While the principal object of the study is to 
evolve a method of school financing that shall 
mean financial independence for schools, there 
is also to be made an exhaustive investigation of 
school law, and at this meeting Frank B. Gil- 
bert, Deputy Commissioner of Education, Lewis 
A. Delafield of New York and an attorney yet 
to be chosen, were entrusted with this part of 
the task. 

Doctor Strayer’s work is to be conducted with 
the cooperation and under the general super- 
vision of a committee of state and city superin- 
tendents, and that part relating solely to the 
State of New York will have the active help of 
the Regents, the mayors and the superintendents. 

The meeting at which this definite action was 
approved was attended by Mayor William J. 
Wallin of Yonkers, a Regent and chairman of 
the conference committee; Regents Adelbert 
Moot of Buffalo, James Byrne of New York, 
Herbert L. Bridgman of Brooklyn, Thomas J. 
Mangan of Binghamton; Ross Graves, commis- 
sioner of finance of Buffalo; Frank P. Graves, 
Commissioner of Education; Frank B. Gilbert, 
Deputy Commissioner; Dr G. D. Strayer, Judge 
Jeremiah Mahoney of New York, Lewis A. 
Delafield of New York, Frank W. Higgins of 
Oswego, Mrs Travis H. Whitney, Mrs Swan 
and W. P. Capes, secretary to the Mayors’ 
Conference. 

—-—— 

Nearly $120,000 has been contributed and col- 
lected by the pupils of the schools of New York 
City for the French Restoration fund and the 
Salvation Army. For the former, the children 
have amassed $71,045.68, and to the latter, 
$48,041.80 has been contributed. About six- 
sevenths of the entire amount came from the 
elementary schools. 
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Surveys His Own Schools 


H. Claude Hardy, superintendent of schools 
of Fairport, has just published a survey of the 
schools of his own system, under the title “A 
Study of the Efficiency of Fairport Schools.” 
Mr Hardy has gone into his subject thoroughly, 
estimating the personnel of his teaching staff, 
detailing by exhaustive charts and graphs 
progress of the work in all the grades and 
finally giving a résumé of opinions concerning 
the Fairport schools as elicited from the busi- 
ness and professional people of that village, 
nongraduates of the high school, graduates of 
the high school and the present teaching corps. 

Superintendent Hardy’s task was self-as- 
signed as a part of his work for graduate 
credit at the University of Rochester, but it 
has brought warm commendation from many 
sources. Covering, as it does, the data for 
ten years back, it shows Fairport’s schools to be 
efficient in instruction and effective in holding 
power on the pupils who make a remarkable 
record for staying through the high school and 
for continuing into higher education. 

The result of a questionnaire, sent to scores 
of Fairport’s citizens asking suggestions for 
betterment of the system, was a_ practical 
unanimity for a new high school building. 


—1)- -—— 


New General Industrial Classes 

New general industrial classes have been 
started in Hornell, Perry, Saranac Lake and 
Waterford. The revision of the State Educa- 
tion Department’s requirements for this type of 
state-aided work has made it possible for the 
smaller cities to operate a good program of in- 
dustrial education. A reduction of the time 
required for shop and drawing subjects in the 
earlier state-aided industrial schools removes a 
very practical difficulty and permits of the or- 
ganization of a program of industrial work 
within the regular high school organization. 
The industrial work carries with it Regents 
counts that apply toward the fulfillment of the 
requirements of an academic diploma in voca- 
tional or technical subjects. 

Superintendent McClelland of Perry reports 
especially interesting developments in connec- 
tion with the program of industrial education. 
Two shops are equipped and will be used for 
instruction in woodworking and concrete and 
electrical work. The local industries have 


agreed to make available additional shop facili- 
ties in their plants for industrial activities not 
included in the school. The cooperative educa- 
tional work in the plants is entirely under public 
supervision and control. 

The general industrial school or class organi- 
zation in its present form makes it possible for 
the smaller communities to establish a desirable 
form of industrial education. Communities in- 
augurating such classes will receive special 
vocational quotas in behalf of teachers so em- 
ployed. 

iieiatiialitii 


Classes for the Foreign-born 

From many cities comes word of rapid build- 
ing up of the work for the foreign-born in the 
night schools and special afternoon home and 
community classes. In Syracuse, 325 foreign- 
born women, representing 13 different nation- 
alities, are studying English and principles of 
government. Many of them take their young 
children to school with them, where competent 
help is provided to care for the little ones dur- 
ing the school hours. 

North Tonawanda reports 150 foreign-born 
in its special classes for English and citizen- 
ship, the largest number on record in that city. 
Most of these are men, but one class of 45 
women is specializing in sewing, with a view 
of taking it up as a means of livelihood. 

Nearly 300 foreign-born men and women are 
attending school three nights a week in Endi- 
cott. Ten expert instructors are emploved by 
the village school board to care for the work. 

The school board of Le Roy has just author- 
ized Superintendent Taylor to establish night 
classes in elementary English and related sub- 
jects and the Americanization Council of 
Geneva has prevailed upon the school authori- 
ties in that place to employ the teachers neces- 
sary to cope with the problem of illiteracy and 
citizenship. 

—$-—— 

One hundred sixty-eight of the 250 former 
school nurses in the State have already quali- 
fied as health teachers and are now employed 
as such by boards of education throughout the 
State. When so employed the State pays the 
regular quota toward the salary of the health 
teacher. 

—— 

The State Examinations Board met at the 

State Education Building, Albany, December 3d. 
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Notes from the Field 


Former Representative in Congress Lucius 
N. Littauer of Gloversville has presented to 
that city a deed for a spacious, finely located 
playground for the school children. 


The Dante Alighieri Society and the Italian 
Women’s Civic Club of Rochester are raising 
money to found a Dante memorial scholarship 
in some university yet to be selected. It will 
be awarded to any young man or woman in 
Monroe county of Italian descent who qualifies 
in tests to be determined by the donors. 


A prize of $50 is being offered by the bor- 
ough president of Queens for a name for what 
is now called Cross Bay boulevard. The com- 
petition is open to pupils in the public schools 
in Queens, and the chairman of the committee 
of award is Superintendent of schools William 
M. Ettinger. 


Motor vehicles are building up the schools of 
North Carolina, in the opinion of the. Fayette- 
ville Observer. “Who ever thought,” this 
paper observes, “that education and gasoline 
would hitch up together in the cause of the 
country school? And yet such has come to pass 
in the consolidated school plan. The children 
of the districts are conveyed to and from the 
schools in motor trucks, called ‘kid wagons’ 
which hold comfortably 20 to 25 children.” 


Four school districts in the town of German- 
town have voted to consolidate and it is ex- 
pected that a new high school will soon be built 
to take care of the academic pupils in all four 
districts. Only primary schools will be main- 
tained in the districts. 


A stadium for the use of high school pupils in 
Manhattan and Bronx boroughs of New York 
City is the end sought in a campaign now being 
waged by the high school boys of that city. 
Harry B. Chambers, a member of the board of 
education, has undertaken to assist the young 
men and has sclected a site, owned by the city 
of New York, which may be transferred to the 
board of education for the purpose. It is suffi- 
ciently large and conveniently located to take 
care of the athletic needs of the schools of both 
boroughs for some time to come. 





School 2 in New York City celebrated its 
110th birthday recently and a distinguished list 
of alumni figured in the observance, among 
them Dr William M. Ettinger, superintendent 
of schools of Greater New York. 


Poughkeepsie has opened its evening study 
hall in the high school for the winter season. 
More than 60 pupils registered for study the 
first night. Pupils are admitted only upon 
signed application by their parents. They find 
here a comfortable, quiet place for work, and 
have the assistance of a competent teacher to 
answer questions and give advice. 


A new dormitory that will accommodate 50 
additional students will be opened at the State 
Institute of Applied Agriculture at Farming- 
dale, December 6th. The new construction cost 
$80,000. The additional students already are 
waiting the opening of the doors for their ac- 
commodation. 

A course in laundry chemistry has been 
started at Washington Irving High School, 
New York. Proper use of materials used in 
cleansing clothing is to be taught, as well as 
the operation of various domestic appliances. 
“Elbow grease” is no longer considered the 
chief reliance in household affairs. 





“The Clarion,” published by Rochester East 
High School, took first prize and “ The Spirit,” 
from Sherrill High School, was awarded third, 
at a journalistic conference at Cornell Univer- 
sity, where about thirty school papers were en- 
tered in competition. The second prize went to 
Williamsport, Pa. 

The annual meeting of the Orange County 
Teachers Association the middle of November 
was marked by addresses by several notables in 
the educational world, including Commissioner 
Payson Smith of Massachusetts, William Mc- 
Andrew, associate superintendent of schools of 
New York City, Dr Rufus Smith, head of the 
department of government of New York Uni- 
versity and Doctor McCall, head of the depart- 
ment of experimental psychology at Columbia 
University. 
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To lessen congestion in the Buffalo post office, 
during Christmas season, substations are to be 
established in school buildings from December 
19th to Christmas Day. The regular business 
of weighing, insuring and the sale of stamps 
will be conducted in the school buildings. 


Auburn has appointed a second school nurse 
at full-time salary, Marie E. Smith having won 
the appointment in a competitive civil service 
examination. 


The city council of Newburgh has authorized 
the board of education to buy, for $110,900, a 
site for a high school in the north end of the 
city. The money will be available after Janu- 
ary Ist. 


Watertown has started a series of ten spell- 
ing contests in its schools. Each test is partly 
oral and partly written. 


Oneonta’s newest and most modern school 
building was damaged by fire to the extent of 
about $20,000 early Sunday morning, Novem- 
ber 21st. 


Dr Charles H. Holzwarth, head of the mod- 
ern languages department at East High School, 
Rochester, was elected president of the New 
York State Modern Language Association, a 
section of the State Teachers Association, at 
their meeting in Buffalo. 


The Fairport High school needed a new piano. 
School funds were low so the Parent Teacher’s 
Association of l‘airport presented a new piano 


to the school. Other Parent Teacher organi- 
zations might be induced to do the same under 
similar circumstances. 
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One thousand boys are expected to take part 
in the annual indoor track and field meetings 
of the Public School Athletic League of Roches- 
ter, in the state armory there on the first two 
Saturdays in December. Members and direc- 
tors of the girls’ recreation clubs and teachers 
and principals have been invited to witness the 
games. 


Less than a month after an automatic sprink- 
ler system had been installed in Danforth 
School at Syracuse, it probably saved the school. 
While 460 children were at work over their 
books, the furnace set fire to the woodwork 
nearby. Directly overhead was a sprinkler set 
to operate at a temperature of 225 degrees. It 
got into action at once, drowned out the fire, 
and when the firemen summoned by the auto- 
matic alarm arrived there was not even a wisp 
of smoke to bother them. 


Average attendance at evening schools in New 
York City has reached 41,233, according to 
Morris E. Siegel, director, who says that most 
of the students are immigrants. He declares 
also that many former students are coming 
back for further instruction and that plans are 
now under way to reorganize the night school 
system so that a regular four-year course can 
be provided for those who wish to continue 
their education. 


Plans for a general industrial course, to take 
the place of the manual training work in Perry 
have been submitted to the State Department 
of Education for approval. The new plans are 
based on a thorough survey of the industrial 
field in Perry. The State is to pay two-thirds 
the salary of the director and one-half of the 
salary of each additional teacher. The Perry 
school plans to start its work with courses in 
carpentry, electricity and concrete construction 
and later to add the knitting trades, machinists’ 
instruction, printing, sheet metal and cutlery 
grinding. 
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